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WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


BY SAMUEL E. COUES, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tue American Peace Society assumes as its position, that 
international war is opposed to the spirit of Christ, is forbid- 
den by the Gospel, and that it can never be waged without 
a violation of the commands of the Prince of Peace. We 
are separated from the world so far as this, the fundamental 
article of our association, will separate us. Whatever may 
be the opinions of individuals among us, we do not, as a Soci- 
ety, concern ourselves with the question of the right of pri- 
vate or personal self-defence, nor do we advocate any change 
of the penal code. We are not opposed to the government 
of the country, nor in any way do we place ourselves in an 
attitude of defiance to constituted authorities. But we hold 
fast to our rights and duties as Christians ; we profess a par- 
amount allegiance to God; we believe that no act of our 
rulers, that no posture of this nation, or of any other nation, 
can repeal the law which demands of us love to our enemies, 
so as to justify us in taking the property and lives of the peo- 
ple of other lands. We do therefore no more or less than 
place ourselves on the “Thus saith the Lord.” 

We believe that this is a high and holy position, and we 
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have come up to it, not ina moment of fitful enthusiasm, but 
calmly, resolutely, from the deliberate convictions of our 
minds. We are aware of all the consequences of this posi- 
tion. We have surveyed the whole ground. We know the 
strength of prejudice which bears against us. We are pre- 
pared to meet the tide of popular opinion. We are not dis- 
mayed when many, high in church and state, look coldly 
upon us. It is not our numbers which gives us this confidence, 
though the friends of Peace are increasing all over the world ; 
nor our talents, though many of the greatest minds of the age 
are with us. Our success will be because we are right, be- 
cause we are co-workers with God in the redemption of the 
world, because we are collected under the banner of the 
cross, because God hath said that the time shall come when 
the nations shall learn war no more for ever; because “it is 
finished,” said Jesus, when he gave up his life for his ene- 
mies. And angels and archangels shall re-echo the cry, “it 
is finished,” when men shall so partake of the spirit of Christ, 
as to be willing to die for those who hate and persecute 
them ; and not until then will our Lord’s kingdom come, and 
the reign of righteousness be established over the whole 
earth ! 

I am addressing a Christian audience. Have you not 
chosen the Prince of Peace for your leader? Does he au- 
thorize you to fight, or to give your countenance to the fight ? 
Will he hold you justified in destroying, for your own good, 
or for your country’s good, the stranger of another land? 
There should be no strangers, nor foreigners, nor aliens to 
the Christian. It matters not under what government a man 
is born, or where he dwells; he is our brother; he is under 
the same roof—the canopy of the sky ; he is a member of the 
one household of God which takes in the whole world. The 
church of Christ is also the church universal; it recognizes 
no national line as a partition wall; it takes to its bosom the 
Christian of every country and every clime; it embraces all 
who worship the true God through Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of the world. Ye are indeed brethren, the children of one 
Father. The Christian warrior, then, if a Christian can be 
a warrior, fights with a brother, with one subject to the same 
laws, under the same government as he himself is. He can 
sit at the Lord’s table, eat of the bread, emblem of his body 
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broken for him, drink of the wine, emblem of the blood shed 
for the remission of sin, enjoy sweet communion with his 
brother ; then, before the taste of the consecrated elements has 
passed away, drive the steel into his brother’s heart, and im- 
mediately visit the widow and the fatherless, lifting up the 
hands of the murderer in prayer for her whose husband he 
has slain, or lay them, yet reeking with a father’s blood, upon 
the orphan’s head! 

Such it is in effect, for a Christian to fight; as such must 
it appear to the eye of God. We separate the anthem of 
praise from the shout of victory ; the prayer, Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those that trespass against us, from 
the noise of the battle; the worship of the Prince of Peace, 
and the garments rolled in blood, strike not our minds at once. 
Yet to our Father in heaven, to whom time and distance are 
nothing, who seeth the end from the beginning, before whom 
the whole life is spread out, these things are blended 
together. 

War is either right or it is wrong. It is either permitted 
or forbidden. It may be waged “with all our hearts, with 
all our souls, with all our minds, with all our strength,” or it 
must be abandoned by the Christian. ‘There is no middie 
ground, no half-way position. Either the blessing of God 
can rest on the battle-field, or we must come up to the res- 
cue of our faith from this pollution of blood. ‘There is, we 
repeat it, no half-way vindication of national war: it is to be 
baptized of Christianity, adopted of her, it accords with her 
character, or it must be opposed by every one bearing the 
name of Christ. 


OBJE CTIONS-——THE PRINCIPLES OF PEACE UNFITTED FOR THE 
PRESENT STATE OF THE WORLD. 


Let us examine some of the objections which have. been 
urged against our position. 

It has been said often, and we continue to hear it, even 
from the lips of the Christian, that the position of this Society 
is too high, that though the principles we profess are unques- 
tionably the Christian principles, they are too pure for adop- 
tion, surrounded as we are by the selfish and the contentious. 
Wait, it is said, for the millennium! Your faith is fitted for 
beings of a higher order than men; it accords better with 
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the purity of the angels of heaven. What an admission for 
our encouragement is there in this very objection! Advocate 
of Peace, be of good cheer! It is much for you that your 
position is thus holy. Let the doctrine of a self-sacrificing 
love to man be wrought into your heart; it will be health to 
your soul; and though no ear may listen when you speak of 
that which gives you sympathy with Heaven itself, it will lift 
you up, it will cause you to breathe an atmosphere purified 
of the corruptions of a fighting world. 

Our Saviour did not bend the standard of duty so as to 
meet with the notions of worldly expediency. ‘The measure 
of duty—the Christian code of morals—is held up, fixed, un- 
yielding, determinate, that it may convict the world of sin. 
The bread of life is not adulterated so that it may suit the 
taste of a perverse generation. Remember the words of Je- 
sus, “It hath been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate 
thine enemy ; but I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you and persecute you. 
Your Father maketh the sun to rise upon the evil and upon 
the good. Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” 

Is this more fitted for earth, than our almost needless 
commentary on these blessed words, when we say that it is 
opposed to the spirit of Christ, for Christians to rend and 
destroy one another in the waging of international war? 


PEACE INCONSISTENT WITH GOVERNMENT. 


The position of this Society is further assailed upon this 
ground. ‘The government of the country is a Christian insti- 
tution ; it is a minister of good; it is a terror to evil doers; it 
preserves the rights of the people, their property, and their 
lives. We should respect “the powers that be,” and as the 
prop and support of government is the sword, Christians are 


justified in using the sword. If the Peace principles were 


to prevail, if no Christian would fight, government, an insti- 
tution consecrated by Christianity, would be weakened, if not 
altogether overthrown. We state this objection as it came 
from the lips of a minister of the Gospel, in a sermon defen- 
sive of war. 

If we are to uphold our government right or wrong, if we 
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are to give it our sanction, alike when its operation is for good, 
and when it outrages the principles of Christianity, we under- 
mine the very foundation of morals, and overthrow the _parti- 
tion wall between the right and the wrong. It would be the 
bringing of the Gospel into trial by courts of law, or by the 
cabinet councils, or rather it would be the making of human 
tribunals to stand in the place of revealed truth. 

Say, for instance, the revenue derived from the importation 
and distillation of alcohol is needed for the support of “the 
powers that be;” let, then, no one advocate the disuse of 
that which intoxicates, or speak one word for temperance, for, 
traitor-like, he would weaken the government of his country ! 
Again ; slavery makes a part of our present social compact; 
the chain which binds the African is supposed to be, and ac- 
tually is, the bond which keeps together the north and the 
south ; the “ peculiar institution ” gives form, and expression, 
and character, at home and abroad, to our political institu- 
tions. Let no man remember the slave as bound with him; 
let no lip utter aught of human brotherhood, lest we weaken 
this minister of good, this terror to evil doers ! 

A foreign military officer, high in rank, while travelling 
through a part of New England, observed that “ this country 
could not be strong in war. The people were too much 
educated, they were too independent, too happy, to be made 
soldiers of.’’ Poverty to the borders of starvation is the most 
successful recruiting officer. Christian, do not attempt to 
stem the tide of intemperance, do not contend against those 
vices which impoverish and degrade the people, do not strive 
to make your countrymen happy and prosperous, virtuous 
and intelligent, lest you spoil them for soldiers. Do not seek 
to make them religious, for as Wellington observed, ‘a man 
of keen religious sense has no business in the ranks of the ar- 
my.” Dissolve your associations for reform: disband the 
companies of Christian philanthropists that now are gathering 
together for mutual sympathy and aid. ‘They are unpatriotic, 
all of them; like the American Peace Society, they have for 
their object the dissemination of principles which will weaken 
the military strength of the country. Would you close your 
Bible altogether, if it weakened your country in war? As 
you answer this question, so will you answer these objections 
to the principles of peace. 
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If our government be a Christian institution, how can we 
better manifest our respect for it, than by filling our hearts 
with the spirit of Christ? There are no incompatible duties 
enjoined by the Gospel. 'To make ourselves temples for the 
Holy Ghost, and to give a hearty support to Christian insti- 
tutions, is no separate and conflicting work. ‘This govern- 
ment is a Christian institution so far as it guards the property, 
the lives, the rights of the people. But the character of 
our government rests on the character of the people. By 
elevating them, by purifying their morals, by leading them to 
a higher standard, you do, in fact, yield the most efficient 
support to a Christian government. If, therefore, you would 
uphold it, spread over the land the pure principles of Christi- 
anity, whether or not they seem to weaken the powers that be. 
We must not try our principles by their direct action on gov- 
ernment, but by their action on the character of the people. 
For on this character the preservation of every good institu- 
tion, the permanence of every social compact, the rights of 
every individual, ultimately rest. 

Besides this, it is, to say the least, very inconclusive reason- 
ing to demand for our government, because it is a Christian 
institution, military strength to enable it to contend with other 
governments, equally Christian institutions,—to draw from 
the necessity of law, order, and justice among ourselves, a 
right to establish the rule of brute force over the world,—a 
rule which repeals all law, and measures the rights of man by 
his ability to maintain them with the sword. How absurd to 
draw from the necessity of law to regulate the intercourse of 
the citizens of any country, the conclusion, that Christianity 
should abandon her post, as the lawgiver of the world, with- 
draw her sanctions, repeal her statutes, so that the nations 
may be justified in mutual slaughter, whenever it may please 
their rulers to embark in the desolations of war. 


THE PLEA OF NECESSITY. 


The next objection to the principles of our Society is but 
a branch of the preceding one. Self-defence is a Christian 
right, and we are not only allowed to defend ourselves, but it 
is a Christian duty to defend others. As a nation, we are 
bound together for this mutual defence. We depend upon 
others for our safety, others depend upon us; nor can we 
give or receive this protection but by the sword. 
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The sword, the very instrument of destruction, the pro- 
tection of a nation! A sure protection indeed, when the 
pointing it towards others invariably brings its point to our 
own bosom! ‘The sword the only arbiter of justice! A 
righteous judge indeed, for it is used equally by both contend- 
ing parties! The sword our only sure defence against the 
selfish and violent, when the selfish and violent wield it with 
equal strength with ourselves! Do we not forget, too, that 
the sword should be taken from our hands for this very 
reason—the safety of others; that we should be disarmed 
that others may live in peace. It is no more safe in our 
hands than in the hands of other nations. We wield it with 
no more wisdom than they. Weare not one whit less selfish 
—less belligerent than they. ‘The very legislators who are to 
decide the question of its use, cannot assemble without brawls, 
and fightings, and bloodshed, in the very capitol. 

Will you say that it is the fear of war which restrains the 
nations from mutual injury,—that if other nations did not 
dread our declaration of war, they would encroach upon us, 
injure our country, and despoil the land,—that we are safe 
only as our enemies dread our attack ?—that it is the sword in 
the scabbard ready for use which gives our nation its safety ?— 
that the threatening attitude, the preparation for war in peace 
is our national shield? Why, it is the sword in the scabbard, 
it is the threatening attitude, the preparation for conflict, 
which creates the danger. ‘This reliance on the sword is the 
evil against which we contend. In proportion to this re- 
liance, is the danger. Nations confronting each other with 
their armaments are never safe. ‘The veriest accidents tend 
to embroil them in war. ‘Those nations which have been 
most prepared for war, have invariably suffered the most 
from war, verifying the words of our Saviour, “ they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

Some years since, in one of our Southern States, the practice 
of carrying concealed weapons became common among the 
people. No one supposed he was safe unless he had about 
him, the pistol or the bowie-knife—the instruments of death 
to others, and of defence and safety to himself. The result 
was, continual bloodshed. No man’s life was safe. Murder 
became so prevalent as to excite the attention of the legisla- 
ture. ‘They passed a law, punishing him who carried these 
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weapons on his person. ‘The legislature thus took away the 
means of defence—as they were termed—and the effusion of 
blood was stopped. 

It is so with the nations. ‘There has been continual war- 
fare. ‘The world has never been at peace. Chnmistianity, the 
lawgiver of the world, would open the path to Peace and 
safety by the disarming of the nations. She would stop the 
effusion of blood by throwing away the sword. But, alas! 
men have not confidence in her teachings. ‘They fear to 


_ obey her laws. ‘They cling to the instruments of death as 


the means of safety, and they have dearly paid the penalty 
of disobedience. 

What has the sword done for us as a nation? What for 
our freedom? For very many years, say one-seventh of the 
time, we have groaned under the harsh despotism of war— 
the very worst of despotisms. One-sixth of our whole popula- 
tion are abject slaves; nor have Americans emancipated 
themselves from the fear of the sword, from faction and riot, 
from turbulence and popular commotion. ‘They have never 
risen up to the liberty of the children of God. 

What has the sword done for the protection of property in 
this nation? We have squandered in war more than eight 
hundred millions of dollars. Add to this the loss of the produc- 
tive labor of the fighting men, the idleness and waste of time, 
the captured property, the breaking up of commerce, and it 
sounds like irony to speak of the preservation of property by 
the very process which of itself annihilates the greater part of 
the nation’s property, and destroys the morals and industry 
on which only can national wealth be founded. 

What has the sword done for the preservation of life to this 
nation? Estimate the number of the slain in the Indian 
wars, in the French war, in the war of the Revolution, in the 
last war with England,—bring to mind the number of those 
who perished on the sea and on the land, upon our lakes and 
our rivers, on our northern frontier, and on our southern 
boundary, on the long Atlantic coast, in the western wilder- 
mess, in the heart of the country, and all over its broad 
surface ;—add to these, the victims of the prison-ships, and of 
the hospitals—those who died from hunger and cold, from 
hardship and exposure, from wounds and mutilations, from the 
vices and pollutions of the camp. Bring all these corpses 
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together before the mind, as if the countless multitude lay on 
some vast plain ; look steadfastly for a moment on this sea of 
the dead; survey this mass of mutilated, of crushed, of 
trampled bodies—the results of your national wars—and 
then speak to me, if you can, of the protection of life by the 
sword ! 

But, look! there is another sea of the dead—another ey 
titude of witnesses, countless as the leaves of the forest, which 
speak against us—the collected corpses of those whom Amer- 
icans have slain. Each of these, too, was a man, a brother, a 
child of God, whose very hairs were numbered. And though 
they have all passed away for ever from the earth, though 
their names are forgotten, each one now liveth and standeth 
before God, as a witness of the desolation and ruin, of the 
torture and misery, which arise from the abandonment of the 
principles of the Prince of Peace. But further; what is the 
life of the body, compared with the life of the soul? What 
is the pam of a violent death, compared with the agony of 
unrepented sin? Each one of these murdered millions stands 
before the judgment seat! Is the army the school of Christ ? 
Do men’s souls go up to heaven pure and undefiled, from the 
pollutions of the camp? Are they taught to love God whom 
they have not seen, while engaged in destroying their brethren 
whom they have seen? Can they join harmoniously in the 
praise of God as redeemed spirits, who have left their bodies 
linked together on earth in the death-grapple ? 

And can all this have been without a load of crime, fasten- 
ing not indeed on the soldier,—the mere instrument of war, 
often as little accountable as the sword he uses,—but resting 
somewhere—on some souls? We cannot trace out the guilty 
ones. God can, and to him the blood of our murdered 
brethren cries out from the ground! O, there is a vast 
weight of guilt, attaching somewhere, for this horrid butchery ! 
Let us each see to it that for the time to come we clear our 
skirts of our brother’s blood. Let him beware, who justifies 
murder, whenever it is said over the death-struggle, “it is 
for the country’s good.” 

Defence of our country—of our friends—of our families— 
of our brethren! ‘Truly, this is a Christian duty ; and we 
call upon all to discharge this duty by opposing the spirit of 
war,—by spreading the peaceful doctrines of Him who spake 
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as never man spake. ‘That men may lead quiet and peace- 
ful lives in their happy homes, are we associated together in 
the cause of Peace. It is for this that we would disarm the 
nations, that we would imbue men once again with their 
natural repugnance to the shedding of blood, which the war 
spirit has overcome. It is for this we would re-create in the 
hearts of men a reverence for life, the gift of God, which the 
frequent battle has destroyed. It is for this—the general 
safety, that we ask men to lay down their arms, strip them- 
selves of the gaudy trappings of the soldier, give up their 
proud, boastful, self-confident bearing, clothe themselves in 
the garb of humility, assume the child-like, heavenly frame of 
mind, speaking in the kindness of ‘the eye, lighting up the 
countenance with the smile of benevolence, causing the 
words of kindness to flow from the lips. 'Then war no more 
shall desolate the earth, for there will be faith in Jesus. The 
sun of righteousness, shining upon the world’s true. interest, 
shall form the bow of promise across the arch of heaven, as 
the sign of the safety of the nations, and of the peace of the 
world. The world in peace! an object worthy of God 
manifested in the flesh! 

But,—we repeat the idea,—that which is destructive’ to 
life, is not the preserver of life ; that which is the instrument 
of the slavery and degradation of the people all over the 
world, is not the instrument of freedom and happiness. But 
even if we are wrong, even if life would not be altogether 
safe from the abandonment of the sword, if our principles 
expose the nations to loss, let the loss come. If blood must 
flow as the price of safety to others, let it flow,—but as it 
flowed from the side of Jesus, willingly, for the good of the 
world! The martyr spirit is more Christian-like than the 
heroic ; if, therefore, blood must be shed, let it not be that of 
hireling soldiers, ready to die for their pay and their rations, 
but from the Christian, whose glorious privilege it is to sacri- 
fice himself in defence of the principles of the Gospel. 
Away with the sword from our hands, if its use accords not 
with these principles. Shall armies of hundreds of thousands 
be found ready to peril their lives for their country, and their 
pay, and shall the Christian blench and tremble at a less 
danger, which may arise from adherence to his faith? 











War and Peace. 


WAR AND PEACE, 
BY HON. WM. JAY, NEW-YORK. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF ENGLAND’S EXPENSES IS FOR WAR. 
The total expenditure of Great Britain in 


1836 was - - - = = £48,800,000 
This was appropriated as follows, viz :— 
To interest on national debt, - - - £28,500,000 
To army and navy, . - - - 11,700,000 
To civil list, - - - - - - 8,600,000 


It thus appears that of every dollar of expenditure paid, there 
were on account of the debt, which is strictly a legacy of 


former wars, - - - - - - 58 cents. 
On account of the army and navy, - - 24 
82 


And now we discover the astounding fact, that of the mul- 
tiplied and grievous taxes under which the people of England 
are groaning, 82 cents of every dollar paid into the national 
coffer are offered at the shrine of war, while the remaining 18 
cents are sufficient to support the splendor of the throne, and 
to provide for the necessary expenses of the government ! 


MILITIA OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The enrolled militia of the United States is 1,503,592. 
This vast multitude are called from their homes several days 
each year for the purpose of inspection and drilling. The 
first item then of the expense of our militia system is the annual 
loss to the country of many millions’, of day’s labor. But this 
multitude must be “ armed and equipped as the law directs,” 
and hence an expenditure of 15 or 20 millions more. Next, 
the commissioned officers must be arrayed in regimentals, 
with all “ the pomp and circumstance of glorious war.” Many 
thousands of the militia are moreover organized in “ uniform 
corps ;” and are, of course, compelled to provide themselves 
with expensive clothes which are useless except on parade. 
Next comes the cost of music, of standards, of artillery, of 
cavalry, and of state arsenals and magazines. It is impossible, 
for want of the necessary statistics, to ascertain with precision 
the yearly aggregate expense of our militia, but it certainly 
cannot fall much if any short of fifty millions ! 
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PROPORTION OF EXPENSES IN THIS COUNTRY FOR WAR. 


With regard to the military expenditures of the United 
States we can speak with more certainty; and we shall be 
scarcely credited when we affirm that these expenditures, in 
proportion to the revenue of the country, are lavish beyond 
the example of any European power ! 


In 1838, the ordinary revenue was - - $24,309,299 
Payments for the navy, - - - 6,403,551 

Do. for purposes strictly military, 

including military pensions, - 12,665,210 


$19,068,761 


Here we have an expenditure of 78 cents for every dollar of 
revenue for military preparations. 

But it will be said that the country cannot be fairly regarded 
as at peace in 1838, because we were then engaged in the 
Florida war, and were compelled to expend millions in driv- 
ing from the Peninsula a few hundred Indians, that they might 
no longer harbor fugitive slaves from the plantations of Ala- 
bama and Georgia. Be it so; let us then turn to 1833, when 
the country had not even a savage foe in arms. 


The revenue that year was - - $33,948,425 
Payments for the naval service, - $3,091,357 

Do. for purposes strictly military, 

including military pensions, - 10,342,746 


$13,434,102 


This gives us about 40 cents for every dollar of revenue 
spent in preparing for war! 

In 1832 the military expenditures of France were 34 cents 
on a dollar, and those of Great Britain in 1836, were only 24 
cents on a dollar. Wonderful as is this disparity, it is greatly 
increased when we remember that the payments by France 
and England, to which we have referred, are the total pay- 
ments of those governments for military purposes, while to the 
similar payments by the federal government are to be added 
the expenditures in the several States on account of the unilitia. 











We may observe what strained arguments are used to reconcile war 
with the christian religion; but, in my opinion, it is exceedingly clear, 
that duelling, having better reasons for its barbarous violence, is more 
justifiable than war, in which thousands go forth without any personal 
quarrel, and massacre each other.—Dr. JoHNson. 
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THE PRESS AN ALLY OF PEACE. 


Mapame DE Sraet lived and died in the belief that revolu- 
tions are effected, and the civilized world governed, by a 
succession of clever pamphlets. Such pamphlets are ably 
conducted newspapers ; and three newspapers in France are 
said to have effected the Revolution of July, 1830. 

Here is encouragement for the cause of peace. An able, 
judicious editor seldom fails of bringing his constant readers 
into sympathy with himself; and, should the conductors of all 
the filty religious newspapers in our country imbibe the pacific 
spirit and principles of the gospel, how surely, speedily, and 
easily, would they leaven the whole religious community. 
Most of them are now friendly to our cause ; and there is 
much reason to expect they will all, at no very distant period, 
take hold of this great evangelical subject, as they did of the 
temperance reform, and thus hasten it onward to certain and 
glorious triumphs. 

Stull more hope is there from the wide prevalence of our 
language: ‘The English language is now spoken by a popula- 
tion amounting to 44,442,000, viz., in Europe, 26,700,000 ; 
in Africa, 240,000; in Australasia, 100,000; in the United 
States, 15,000,000; British America, 1,350,000; in West 
Indies, 840,000; in South America, 112,000; Newfound- 
land, 80,000; Texas, 20,000. And it is spoken partially in 
Europe, Hindostan, &c., and the allied provinces, by 150,000. 
The inhabitants who thus talk, are spread over an extent of 
territory amounting to 9,415,393 square miles, 2,257,300 of 
which form the little plat of the United States.” 

This diffusion of our language through the four quarters of 
the globe, gives the friends of peace peculiar facilities for dis- 
seminating their principles, and leavening the entire mass of 
human minds. ‘The Solemn Review, Worcester’s first effort 
in the cause of peace, has already visited every continent, and 
not a few isles of the ocean; and through English and Amer- 
ican missionaries, we can now gain access for our views more 
or less to nearly every considerable nation and tribe on earth. 





I abominate war as unchristian. I hold it the greatest of human 
crimes. I deem it to include all others—violence, blood, rapine, fraud,. 
every thing which can deform the character, alter the nature, and de- 
base the name of man.—Lorp BrovuGHaAmM. 


VOL. IV.—NO. VIII. 16 
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THE RESULTS OF WAR ARE THE OBJECTS OF WAR. 
BY W. H. &. HACKETT. 


There is no injustice in holding an individual responsible for 
the natural results of his own acts. ‘This responsibility ex- 
tends to nations and governments. Formerly, when legislation 
professed to redress, ‘instead of inflicting grievances, the usage 
prevailed of setting forth in a preamble to the acts, the evil 
suffered, and the remedy proposed. It might be well to revive 
this usage, in regard to important measures of legislation, and 
especially every declaration of war should be preceded by a 
on ajo setting forth the results of the war as the olyects of it. 

ith this modification of language, so as to meet the matter 
practically, the preamble, of course, would read somewhat in 
the following manner. 

Whereas sundry disputes exist between this country and 
Great Britain, and whereas, if either nation approached the 
discussion of them in a Christian temper, they would all be ad- 
justed at once to the great scandal of all lovers of national glory ; 
and whereas, the true object of a republican and Christian gov- 
ernment is to acquire power rather then diffuse happiness ; “and 
whereas the commendation of European warriors and kings is 
more delightful than the voice of gladness in our own borders ; 
and whereas it is necessary that an end should be put to all phys- 
ical and moral improvement, and that men of small means, and 
especially young men and beginners in the world, should sur- 
render most of their property to careful capitalists, to the end 
that the same may be well taken care of. And whereas it is 
proper that one hundred thousand wives, and three hundred 
thousand children should be deprived of their husbands and 
fathers ; and that a national debt should be established for one 
class to manage, and for another class to pay. And whereas 
fighting is the only proper foundation of lasting peace and 
friendship, either between nations or individuals ; and where- 
as war is the only means by which the people can be brought 
to establish and support a despotism, Therefore, be it enact- 
ed, &c., that war exist between this country and Great Britain, 
&c., &c. 

Let these inevitable results of war be set down and pro- 
claimed as the objects,—and this is the only practical way of 
dealing with the subject,—and wars will soon be regarded, as 
they in fact are, the relics of barbarism and the instruments 
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of power. What signifies talking of the object? This does not 
alter the result. It is no part of wisdom to shut our eyes 
against the results. Practical men and Christians are now 
turning their attention to the cause and tendencies of war. 
When they are generally understood, war will cease. 





SIEGES. 


NO. III. 


15. AttTack ON THE ARAB Fort or Ben-Boo-Aut, NEAR Mouscart, 
1821.—The Whabee Arabs and the Imaum of Muscat being at war, 
the Imaum solicited the aid of the Indian government, and a British 
force consisting of nearly 3,000 men were embarked at Bombay to as- 
sist him in the contest. The troops landed at Zoan, in the Persian 
Gulf, and marched about seventy miles up the country to the Arab 
fort; which, though strongly fortified, was cannonaded and soon carried 
by the assailants. In these several attacks on these natives of the des- 
ert, many hundreds on both sides were slain, and as they lay unburied 
on the sands, Arab women, who had.assisted in the defence, were 
found among the dead. So devoted indeed were the Arab women, 
that after the surrender of the fort, they were seen stanching the blood 
of their wounded husbands and sons, who refused al] assistance from 
the English. Filocks of vultures soon came down on the slain around 
the fort. It is not known that these Arabs had previously done any 
injury to British interests, and the origin of the war, as is the case 
with Swiss and Hessian troops, was unknown to most of the officers 
of the expedition; nor does there appear to have been any endeavors 
used on the part of the British to avert the commencement of hostili- 
ties. 


16. Srece or Antwerp, 1832.—The citadel of Antwerp was gar- 
risoned by the Dutch forces, and attacked by the French as allies 
of Belgium. The besieged surrendered after enduring dreadful suf- 
ferings, when the interior of the citadel was found to be entirely des- 
troyed. Thousands of soldiers perished in this deadly onset; anda 
large quantity of coffee, sugar, and other valuable goods belonging to 
foreign merchants was burnt. The government of the United States 
have made a claim on that of Belgium for the value of American prop 
erty destroyed by the siege. 


17. BomBarpDMENT OF CopENHAGEN.—Copenhagen was attacked 
by the British fleet in 1807, on the refusal of the Danish government 
to surrender their navy. The Danes alleged their desire to remain 
entirely neutral in the war between England and France. During the 
bombardment, 300 houses in the city, with the noble cathedral, were 
destroyed, and 600 other houses damaged. Many of the valuable 
stores and warehouses burnt, contained property to a vast amount be- 
longing to English and other merchants, and claims on the British 
government for compensation for these losses are yet pending. The 
waste of human life on both sides in this awful attack on the Danish 
capital was very great, and many of the surviving inhabitants were 
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thrown into inconceivable distress. These calamities were followed 
by the seizure of Danish vessels at sea, whereby twenty thousand 
peaceable seamen were sent into captivity—their property confiscated 
and their families ruined! 


18. Srormine or Praca, 1n Potanp, 1794.—Praga is one of the 
suburbs of Warsaw, and communicates with the city by a bridge of 
boats over the Vistula. The Polish insurgents having taken refuge 
there, the town was attacked and stormed by the Russians under Su- 
warrow, when, as at the storming of Ismail in 1790, a general massacre 
ensued. Praga was plundered and set on fire in several places, and 
the number of human lives lost on this occasion has been computed at 
20,000! 





MR. MORTON’S REPORT. 


About the first of winter I made a report of my labors in the autumn. 
In the course of the last winter I labored in the service of the Society 
seven weeks, doing a little in three States. I preached and lectured 
in several important places in Vermont, one in New York, three in 
New Hampshire. The reception of the Agent was uniformly kind, 
and considerable interest was felt and manifested. 


ACTION OF THE CHURCHES—A GOOD EXAMPLE.—Two churches, 
while I was with them, passed with much good feeling important reso- 
lutions on the subject of Peace. The following is a copy of the resolu- 
tions of one of them: 


‘¢ Resolved, with divine assistance, that this church will observe the 
annual concert of prayer fer the peace of the world about the time of 
Christmas. 

‘* Resolved, That this church will make an annual collection in aid 
of the funds of the American Peace Society, or for the promotion of the 
cause in some other way; and that we will invite the friends of Peace 
in town to co-operate with us. 

‘© Resolved, That by our example, our prayers, and in all suitable 
ways, we will endeavor to promote the cause of peace at home and 
abroad, in the church, and in the world. 

** Resolved, That the Deacons of this church be a Standing Com- 
mittee to receive and transmit any funds for the cause of peace which 
may be obtained in this place.’’ 


Errect or Errort in THE CAvuse.—I give you an extract from a 
letter from Rev. J. A. Merrill, D. D., of Middlebury, received a few 
weeks ago. ‘‘ I preached yesterday on the subject of peace. I endea- 
vored to show that as far as the audience sympathized with the war- 
spirit, they were, according to Matthew 23: 35, guilty of the murders 
committed. This made some of them stare. My zeal in the cause has 
kindled not a little, and I look with amazement on the apathy of good 
men.’? The circumstances of my family and my health seemed to ren- 
der it necessary that I should locate; and having been invited to settle 
here, I have concluded to do so, at least to remain for the present. 
However, I will most gladly serve the cause so far asI can, and I hope 
to do so in some degree. 

Bristol, N. H., April 18, 1842. 
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THE LEAVEN AT WORK AMONG THE YOUNG. 


The following spontaneous effusion of a lad about twelve years old, 
having accidentally fallen into our hands, we publish as an index to 
the working of our principles among the rising generation. It does 
credit alike to the head and the heart of our young friend. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN PEACE AND WAR. 


THE MAN OF PEACE IS THE TRUE HERO; FOR HE FOLLOWS CHRIST. 


Peace. What kingdom do you establish? Is it Christian? 

War. Iam favored by Christians, and by ministers of the gospel. 

Peace. But is your kingdom in accordance with the spirit of Christ? 

War. No one adumits it, but still I do not want you to destroy my 
kingdom. 

Peace. It is not in the spirit of Christ, and I am seeking to establish 
one that is. 

War. Where can you get a better kingdom than mine? Do I 
not protect the world? Are not my subjects the most numerous of all? 
Have not my favored advocates made the world ring with their mighty 
deeds ? 

Peace. Who are those favored advocates ? 

War. Alexander of Macedon, Julius Cesar, of ancient times, and 
Napoleon Bonaparte, of modern times. 

Peace. How did they die? 

War. Honorably and gloriously. 

Peace. Alexander of Macedon died a drunkard; Cesar was killed 
in his own palace; and Bonaparte was shut up on the Island of St 
Helena, there to die. Is this honor ? 

War. No: but who are your favored advocates ? 

Peace. Three of the best emperors of ancient Rome gave their tes- 
timony in my favor; and William Ladd has been my modern cham- 
pion. Moreover all my subjects have the promise of the Almighty, that 
war will one day be done away for ever, and your kingdom be over 
thrown, while mine wil] exist to eternity. 


“Waft not to me the blast of fame, 
That swells the trump of victory ; 

For to my ear it brings the name 
Of slaughter, and of misery. 


For, Ah! through glory’s fading blaze, 
I see the cottage taper pale, 

Which sheds its faint and feeble rays, 
Where unprotected orphans wail.” 





WARS BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—From A. D. 1110 to 
1813, a period of 700 years, the number of wars between these two 
countries was 24; 260 years of the 700 were employed in butchering 
one another; from 1161 to 1471, a term of 310 years, 186 were spent 
in war; from 1368 they were at war 101 in 103 years, having a peace 
of only two years’ duration! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


*Batavia, N. Y., March 10th, 1842. 
Rev. Grorce C. BecKwirTHu: 

Dear Sir,—About one year ago, the Rev Mr. Ladd lectured in this 
village, and gave an impetus to the cause of Peace which has contin- 
ued to be onward. On the evening of the 22d February last, a lecture 
was delivered before the Batavia Lyceum, by Junius A. Smith, Esq., 
which, on motion of the Rev. John F. Ernst, it was unanimously resol- 
ved, that the following resolution be adopted, and transmitted to the 
‘‘Advocate of Peace,’’ for publication, 


Resolved, That we honor the enlightened advocates of Peace; that we wish them rap- 
id success in their efforts to put a stop to the devastations of war; and that we rejoice, 
that the advocacy of the cause of Peace before this Lyceum, has been undertaken by a 
gentleman who has this evening proved himself so competent to succeed, as he does in 
this cause, and in this community, the sound, the eloquent, and the ever to be remem- 
bered Rev. Witttam Lapp.”’’ 


I am very respectfully your obt. servant, 
Seto WaxemMan, Secretary. 





Letter from Rev. N. M. Harry to Rev. G. C. BecKwiTu. 
Thurlow-place, Hackney Road, London, March 8, 1842. 


My pear Srr,—I am much obliged to you for your last kind letter. 
It is very interesting and encouraging to hear from our friends at a 
distance. ‘‘As cold water to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far 
country.’’ It affords us much pleasure to hear of your movements in 
the Peace cause in America; and we hope that your path will be like 
the path of the just, ‘*‘ shining more and more unto the perfect day.’’ 

I trust we are making some progress in the good cause. Our volume, 
the Prize Essay, is now before the public. And, upon the whole, it has 
been tolerably well received; but it is either very amusing, or painful, 
to see how some of our religious periodicals review the work. In the 
Evangelical Magazine for the last month, there was a review of it; 
and a most flattering notice it was. In fact, the critique was every 
thing but avowing our principles; but it stopped short here. Our 
worthy and able friend, the Rev. James Hargreaves, wrote a paper, 
which I may call ‘‘ the reviewer reviewed,’’ which he sent to me, and 
which, with a letter of my own, I sent to the editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine; but, as I expected, he could not insert. I intend, if I can 
make room for it, to give the review and our letters a place in the next 
Herald. 

Very lately a work has been published in this city by Dr. John 
Campbell, entitled ‘‘ The Martyr of Erromanga.’’ This work is won- 
derfully praised by all the reviewers, more so I think than any work 
which has appeared for many years. In the whole of it the talented 
author advocates entirely our principles. I will try to send you a copy. 
I consider this a good and encouraging sign of the times to have such 
a master-spirit as Dr. Campbell to take up our cause. The Prize Essays 
on Missions are now before the public. The Essay by Dr. John Harris, 
no doubt advocates our principles. It sells like wild-fire; but no doubt 





*This communication, much to our regret, has been kept from our pages till now, in 
consequence of having been mislaid.—Ep,. Apv. 
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it has reached your country by this time. Dr. Harris is a very superior 
and interesting man. 

Our effort in France has hitherto exceeded our expectation. I think 
twenty Essays were sent in, and the award could not be given to one 
to the exclusion of another, two of them being so equal in point of 
merit. The Committee appointed for judging the Essays agreed to 
divide the prize between two competitors, so that we hope both of them 
will be published. But all this information you will get in the French 
Journal of the Society of Christian Morals. 

We expect very soon to send our friend Mr. Rigaud to that country 
again; and having executed his commission with so much tact, good 
sense and feeling, we trust that a second visit will not only prove ac- 
ceptable to our French friends, but also prove eminently useful to the 
cause for its further advancement. 

In common with you we have to complain of want of funds, yet I do 
not know that we have more cause to complain than other Societies, 
for all feel the pressure of the times. Our great Societies are much in 
arrears this year. It really looks very gloomy just now. What with 
our corn laws and wars in China and India, I think England has enough 
to think about, and oh, that it would weep about it. But our country 
is decidedly a warlike nation. You have not the same curse connect- 
ed with the army as we have. Our Established Church is entwined in 
its interests with the army andthe navy. In our next number you will 
see a proof of. this, in what they call the consecration of colors by the 
venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce. You will be surprised to find such 
sentiments advanced by such a man. I have endeavored to write some 
strictures on his speech and conduct. 

I am happy to learn that the Heralds came to your hand in safety. 
I shall be very glad to learn, that the Professors of the Cambridge 
University have accepted them. Good Mr. Ladd was anxious for that 
distinguished seat of learning to have them. 

Let us hear often from you, and let us have any thing and every 
thing that is published on peace in your country. When is the life of 
our good friend Ladd to make its appearance? We have many letters 
of his in this country, which are of considerable interest. I am just 
now reading Mr. Sturge’s account of his visit to America. I like the 
work very much. 

I am, my dear Sir, yours with fraternal affection, 
Rev. G. C. Beckwiru. N. M. Harry. 


(TRANSLATION, ] 
SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS. 


DUPLICATE, 
Secretary’s Office, Tarrane Street, Paris, 2d Janvary 1842, 


To the Gentlemen members of the Peace Society at Boston: 


GENTLEMEN,—In iis Jetter of March 29, 1841, the Society of 
Christian Morals expressed a sincere desire to open with your honor- 
able Society (one of the best, and most active of both hemispheres) 
relations of good and kind brotherhood. 

You had opened at this period a discussion upon the question of 
peace, a question of immense importance and well calculated to excite 
in the highest degree all the sympathies of Christian and benevolent 
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souls; and we earnestly requested of you a communication of the doc- 
uments which you had already published. 

Since then the Society of Christian Morals has formed within itself 
a Committee of Peace, in order to participate more effectually in the 
beneficence of this powerful appeal made to all civilized nations. It 
has done more; aided by the benevolent intervention of its friends of 
the Peace Society at London, it has opened, the last year, a discussion 
upon the means of advancing and obtaining the benefits of universal 
and permanent peace. 

Seventeen documents have been issued. This exposition gives prom- 
ise of brilliant results, and a prize of 1000 frs. together with gold and 
silver medals, will probably be distributed. 

The Society of Christian Morals, which thus devotes itself, like the 
noble Societies of Boston, London and Geneva, to the diffusion of in- 
terests most dear to humanity, deems it a duty to inform you of its 
labors; and it will esteem itself happy to receive in return, any inter- 
esting communications of your very honorable Peace Society in Bos- 
ton. 

We have learned with grief, the death of the venerable William 
Ladd. In the first number of our periodical will appear a very just 
tribute of regret to his memory. 

The Society wishes to forward to you punctually the regular numbers 
of its journal; but it is yet ignorant, at this distance, whether they have 
come to you with regularity. The present, for greater safety, will 
come to you in duplicate. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to present to you, Gentlemen, the mani- 
festation of the great sympathy, and to give the fellowship of the 
Society of Christian Morals, and I would add, on my own part, the 
expression of my very humble respect. 

Your very sincere and very obedient servant, 
CuHaRLEs Mato, General Secretary. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE JOURNAL. 


From Grorce M. Gires, Esq., a countryman of our own now 
residing in Paris, but educated at the oldest university in New Eng- 
land, and favorably known to some of our friends as a scholar, and a 
philanthropist, we have just received several documents on this subject, 
the substance of which we lay before our readers as an item of intelli- 
gence interesting to the fri.nds of peace in this country, and a new 
proof, among many others, of the pacific direction which the public 
mind is taking through Christendom. We know not what progress has 
yet been made towards the execution of this project; but its object 
must, as soon as known, meet with decided favor from all intelligent 
patriots, philanthropists and Christians, We commend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers, and hope its distinguished originators and support- 
ers may soon meet with signal success in so important a scheme for 
the promotion of international justice, peace and philanthropy. 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A DAILY JOURNAL IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
AT PARIS, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF HIS EXCELLENCY HENRY WHEATON, DR. JOHN 
BOWRING, AND M. DE LAMARTINE, FOR THE PURPOSES, 


Ist. Of promoting peace, and international philanthropy. 

2dly. Of fostering and strengthening the alliance between England 
and France, and, as connected therewith, the amicable relations of 
both countries with the United States of America. 

ddly. Of advancing the interests of England and America upon the 
continent of Europe, and those of France generally. 

An organ in the capital of continental Europe, for representing the 
interests of England and America, and for facilitating the communica- 
tion of the people of both countries with those of France in particular, 
is a desideratum to which sufficient importance has not been attached. 

Projected upon a larger scale than any paper now existing in Paris, 
and organized under the direction of individuals already distinguished 
for their disinterested benevolence and enlightened views, as express- 
ed in their respective writings upon international law, liberal institu- 
tions, and commerciai policy, the great cause of civilization must be 
signaliy promoted by its extensive circulation. It is not too much, 
indeed, to anticipate, that the benignant principles intended to be 
propagated through its medium, may lead to the formation of leagues 
for the exercise of brotherly affections between nations, such as are 
now found inoperative. The application of the true principles of 
international law, the abolition of the African slave-trade, and of pira- 
cy, with the extinction of maritime war itself, are dependent mainly 
upon the active concert of the three. powers in question. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE PLAN. 

To the prospectus is appended a long letter from Henry Wheaton, 
our minister to Prussia, in which he says, “I fully concur in your views 
as to the establishment of the proposed journal, the objects to be pro- 
moted by it, and the means by which they are to be accomplished.” This 
unequivocal endorsement of the project is followed by a series of argu- 
ments in its favor. 


PECUNIARY CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE JOURNAL. 


The amount to be subscribed, in shares of 1,000 francs each, is 
600,000 francs; which will be distributed in as equal proportions as 
may be in the three countries. The subscriptions not to be called for, 
until the whole amount is engaged. 

As regards the profits likely to accrue from a journal, such as that 
contemplated, it may be sufficient to state, that one of the leading 
newspapers in Paris is estimated to derive a net annual revenue very 
nearly equal to its original cost, and is now valued at from six to seven 
millions of francs; and that the shares of another, which were sub- 
scribed for at one thousand francs each, have since been sold for up- 
wards of two hundred thousand francs, and are now valued at one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand francs each. 

Neither of the above journals has more than eight thousand subscri- 
bers who receive the paper, and their circulation out of France is 
inconsiderable ; whereas it may be calculated, that an organ, of the 
character now projected, will be received generally, wherever the 
French language is understood. 

None of the parties engaged in establishing this journal have any 
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pecuniary interest in its success; and their services, and the expenses 
incurred in promoting it, are entirely gratuitous. 


To the President and Icxecutive Committee of the Am. Peace Society : 


GENTLEMEN,—The exertions of the Peace Societies, for the estab- 
lishment of a Congress of Nations, having failed as yet to obtain the 
support of the American government, and tnose of Europe being equal- 
ly blind to the true interests of humanity, I take the liberty of submit- 
ting to your consideration, a proposal for the creation of a journal, by 
means of which, it is believed, that not only the great object of peace 
will be promoted, but also that, by propagating the arguments already 
adduced by American philanthropists in favor of a Congress of Na- 
tions for redressing national griefs without a resort to war, the influ- 
ential men throughout Europe may be finally persuaded of the efficacy 
of the system, and popular feeling be brought to advocate its adoption. 

The power of the daily press is familiar to us al]; but its utility 
would be immeasurably increased were guarantees provided against its 
perversion to ignoble purposes; were its impartiality in the discussion 
of international disputes secured, and the promulgation of truth made 
not only an interest, but a necessary condition of its existence. To 
attain such a combination, is the aim of the project for an international 
journal, which it is proposed to establish at the central point of Euro- 
pean intelligence and reform; at the spot whence emanate the doc- 
trines by which the policy of most European governments is more or 
less controlled, in the midst of the freest, most impressible, and most 
warlike people upon the continent of Europe. 

The press in France is the great lever of its government, of its po- 
litical factions, and private monopolists. Unlike the same engine in 
England and the United States, where its force depends in a great 
degree upon its accord with public sentiment, here it is tself the ex- 
citing and directing power. ‘The public receive their impressions, and 
form their opinions mainly in conformity with the doctrines proposed 
for them through this medium; and which doctrines, when coinciding 
with the national propensities, such as that of war, are hurried into 
execution with irresistible extravagance. It was but recently, that, 
upon the occasion of a slight, if not an imaginary aggression from the 
other great powers, the party in the ascendency here, guided by mo- 
tives which it is unnecessary to refer to now, but which were not cer- 
tainly in conformity with the true interests of the nation, gave the war- 
ery through their subsidized organs, to a tranquil, contented and labo- 
rious people, constituting more than nineteen-twentieths of the entire 
mass; and by means of magnified representations of the griefs of 
France, and reiterated appeals to their prejudices against an ancient 
enemy, they roused a spirit, which was well nigh bursting the barriers 
of peace, and involving all Christendom once more in the horrors of 
war and revolution. 

Even the enlightened organ of the king himself, a monarch who 
prides himself upon being entitled the “ Napoleon of Peace,” stifled its 
own convictions, and became the advocate of measures directly leading 
to an appeal to arms. This system was considered policy ;—policy, in- 
dispensable to the salvation of the dynasty. A clamor in favor of 
violent resistance had been got up; and it was decreed, that the mon- 
arch could not figure in the rear; in other words, among the rational 
portion of the community. Where was then the power to stay this 
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outbreak of folly and passion, this propaganda of war through the 
sources of popular instruction? There was none sufficiently influen- 
tial to check the false impulse given; and had not an unforeseen con- 
tingency arisen, which placed the crown and the ministry in open 
discord, so as to allow the former to ezercise its own discretion, peace 
would not have been preserved. 

At the present moment, every journal in the capital, with the excep- 
tion of two of those considered as organs of the ministry, are stamped 
with hatred to England. This fresh excitement is caused by the sig- 
nature of the quintuple treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade. it 
is urged that England’s only motive is, to promote her maritime as- 
cendency, as her abolition of slavery was, to ruin other slave-growing 
interests, and thus advance those of her eastern possessions; that human- 
ity practised towards the black race, is a mere cloak for perpetuating 
her means of aggression, and commercial aggrandizement. Specious 
writers, both with us, and in France (some from mistaken, and others 
from insidious views), reason, that because the British government is 
deaf to the cries of the hungry at home, and to those of the oppressed 
in Ireland, the charity expressed by the people through their govern- 
ment for the African race, is hypocritical and interested; becisise 
that charity is not universal, it is false! 

But who among us is charitable at all times, and to all people? Is 
the impulse to be discredited, because it is partial, precarious or fashion- 
able even? Was our late sympathy for the Greeks destitute of all true 
sentiment, because there are many in our own pine barrens, enfeebled 
for want of wholesome food ? Charity may be misplaced, or directed to 
exclusive objects. The horrors of the slave-trade, set forth by eloquent 
writers, have struck the popular sympathy in England, and the govern- 
ment is but the instrument for effecting the designs of a numerous 
class of truly benevolent men. Admitting that the government takes 
advantage of this bias to advance the national interests, is it cause 
that the passions of a neighboring people be roused to hostile demon- 
stration? Such, however, is the object, and effort of the public jour- 
nals in France at this time, most of which, being systematically oppos- 
ed to the existing administration, make the subject of the treaty a 
pretext for their opposition; and then, to further party ends, they set 
in danger the peace of the world. 

This same engine may, upon similar principles, be brought to bear 
upon our own country, as it was upon the occasion of the treaty of 
indemnity of 1831, when nineteen-twentieths of its force was directed 
to an overthrow of the administration, not on account of the treaty, 
but by means of it, and this with perfect disregard as to the imminence 
of hostilities arising out of their triumph. As physical preparation in 
time of peace has heretofore been deemed the best security against 
the danger of war, so in the present age, is the timely voice of reason, 
friendly discussion, and kind persuasion, through the organs to which 
all classes have easy and habitual access, the most suitable means for 
allaying the germs of international animosity, and diverting the pre- 
judices of different nations from hostile contact. 

The subject of an international Congress and Court of Nations for 
the suppression of war, has been little discussed by the continental 
press, and, like other easy ameliorations of a rooted evil, will be re- 
garded as chimerical, until appropriate and frequent explanations as 
to its practicability be brought to act upon public opinion. The pro- 
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posed journal is believed to be a necessary precursor of such a con- 
vention; for even were your exertions to induce our own government 
to take the initiatory steps, a more active and expansive instrument 
than diplomacy would be requisite to awaken the more tardy intelli- 
gence of continental Europe. 

An American Atheneum has been established in Paris for the 
purpose (among others) of cementing the amicable relations between 
the old and the new world, and with the prospective view of its leading 
to the creation of some journal corresponding to the plan of that pro- 
posed. Your approbation of this plan, however, would no doubt more 
speedily conduce to its establishment. 

With regard to the reasons for adopting the peculiar organization 
presented to your consideration, in preference to any other, it will give 
me great pleasure to detail them more fully, should you desire it; and 
this may h~ best done by your submitting such objections or difficul- 
ties as you may apprehend. It may be sufficient, at present, to 
observe, Ist, that it is only a first rate journal which would obtain the 
patronage of the intelligent and wealthy, with whom it would be the 
main object to communicate ; 2dly, that it must embrace politics and 
general literature, &c., in order to obtain any subscribers at all in 
France; and 3dly, that, if printed in the English language, or in the 
special interests of America, it would be equally unsupported by an 
adequate number of subscribers. 

The three individuals, who have consented to direct the general 
policy of the journal proposed, believe fully in the efficacy of the plan, 
for the purpose set forth in the prospectus. They have no motives of 
gain or ambition, but agree to act as supervisors of the editor, gratuitous- 
ly. This editor would be one of the most eminent among the French 
publicists; and it is believed, that those who become the proprietors, 
would make a most profitable investment. The prospectus, however, is 
merely thrown out in the hope that some philanthropic society or individ- 
ual may approve the plan suggested, and take measures for its execution. 

The knowledge of your zealous efforts to engage the national gov- 
ernment to advance the great cause of peace, has suggested to me the 
idea, that this organ might be made a temporary, though incomplete, 
substitute for a Congress of Nations, and conduce essentially to its 
final adoption. 

I have, therefore, ventured to appeal to you (having no interest in 
its success, which is not common to you all), whether it is not worthy 
of your mature consideration, to examine into the policy of organizing 
a daily paper in this emporium of civilization (so called) which shall be 
necessarily independent of all parties and private interests, subservi- 
ent to the views of no one nation, and promulgating the sentiments of 
three individuals, selected to represent the three most active and pro- 
gressive communities in Christendom; with the privilege of free dis- 
cussion on the part of the one representing the minority. 

The system is far from being perfect; your reflections and correc- 
tions would doubtless render it more perfect; and, under your auspices, 
it is reasonable to hope, that the funds necessary for its establishment 
may be raised in our own country, so soon as the present embarrass- 
ments are dispelled. 

I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, with perfect respect, your obedi- 
ent servant, Greorex M. Gisss, of South Carolina. 

Paris, March 17, 1842. 
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